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MILK  PRODUCTION    IN  THE  LAST  HALF  OF   1941   APPEARS  TO 
HAVE   EXCEEDED   PRODUCTION    IN   THE    SAME   PERIOD   OF    1940  BY  ABOUT 
5   PERCENT.      ABOUT   THREE-FOURTHS   OF  THIS    INCREASE    IN  MILK 
PRODUCTION   HAS   SHOWN   UP    IN    INCREASED   PRODUCTION   OF  CHEESE 
AND   EVAPORATED  MILK.      DURING   THE    SAME   6  MONTHS   THE  SURPLUS 
MARKETING    ADMINISTRATION   PURCHASED   CHEESE   AND   EVAPORATED  MILK 
EQUIVALENT   TO   ABOUT   450  MILLION   POUNDS  OF  MILK   PER  MONTH  —  A 
QUANTITY   EQUAL   TO   5   PERCENT   OF   ALL   MILK   PRODUCED  DURING  THE 
PERIOD,    NEARLY   EQUAL   TO  THE    INCREASE    IN  MILK   PRODUCTION  OVER 
THAT    IN   THE   CORRESPONDING    1940   PERIOD,    AND   EXCEEDING  THE 
INCREASE    IN   THE   QUANTITY   OF   MILK   USED    FOR    CHEESE   AND  EVAPO- 
RATED  MILK.      SO   LONG    AS   PRESENT    CONDITIONS    PREVAIL  GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASES  OF  CHEESE   AND   EVAPORATED  MILK   SEEM   LIKELY   TO  CON- 
TINUE  AT    SOMEWHERE   AROUND   THE    FLUCTUATING   LEVELS  PREVAILING 
DURING   THE   LAST   SIX   MONTHS,    AND   PURCHASES   OF   DRIED   SKIM  MILK 
WILL   PROBABLY   BE    INCREASED    IF    IT   CAN   BE  OBTAINED.  LARGER 
PURCHASES   OF   DAIRY    PRODUCTS   ARE    ALSO    A   POSSIBILITY.  DUE 
PRIMARILY   TO  EXPECTED   GOVERNMENT    PURCHASES,    THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  MILK    AND  OF  THE   DAIRY   PRODUCTS  MOST    IN   DEMAND  \MLL  PROBA- 
BLY  REACH   NEW  HIGH   RECORDS  THIS  YEAR. 


Milk  production,  which  ?;as  nota"bly  hi^  on  'Decenber  1,  increased  little  during  the 
month  but  was  still  above  previous  records  on  J^jiiuary  1,    For  the  month  of  December 
as  a  whole,  production  -wac  above  that  in  the  same  month  last  year  by  nearly  6  per- 
cent, conrpared  with  increases  of  5-l/2  percent  in  November  and  nearly  5  percent  in 
October*    These  increa.ses  were  partly  due  to  favorable  weather  conditions.  Pro~ 
duction  in  e.orly  Jar^uary,  on  the  other  hand,  wa.s  proba.bly  temporarily  reduced  by 
the  cold  weather,  for  during  the  week  endln-g  January  13  temperatures  in  dairy 
sections  a.veraged  about  11  degrees  below  normal. 

The  quantity  of  dairy  products  manufa^ctured  during  December  now  appears  to  have 
been  only  about  6  percent  above  production  in  the  saine  month  last  year,     This  is  a 
much  smaller  increase  than  the  12  percent  now  indicated  for  November,  but  part  of 
the  difference  may  be  due  to  delay  in  butterfat  deliveries  because  of  snow  ajid  cold 
weather  in  West  Central  areas  near  the  end  of  December.    The  diversion  of  millc 
from  creameries  to  cheese  factories  has  continued.    Since  July,  butter  production 
has  fallen  progressively  lov.^er  in  comiDarison  with  production  in  the  same  month  in 
the  preceding  year,  dropping  16  percent  below  in  the  first  week  of  Janua^ry. 
American  cheese  production  in  December  was  nearly  50  percent  higher  than  in 
December  1940*    November  production  of  evaporated  milk  was  92  percent  above  pro- 
duction in  the  preceding  November  and  nearly  equal  to  average  production  in  June. 
The  high  rate  of  production  probably  continued  through  December, 

Stocks  of  dairy  products  in  siglit  on  January  1  were  the  hi^.est  on  record  for  the 
date  and  more  tha.n  doiible  the  holdj.ngs  on  the  same  date  last  year;  however,  they 
included  considerable  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  bought  for  shipment  but  not  yet 
Jnoved.    Butter  in  cold  storage,  exclusive  of  G-overnment  holdings,  totaled  about 
109  million  poimds,  the  heaviest  Jamiary  1  commercial  holdings  on  record  with  the  ■ 
exception  of  1934.    W  ith  production  declining  rapidly,  cornmercial  butter  stocks 
topped  about  39  million  pounds  during  December,  slightly  more  than  us-as.l^  Americar 
cheese  in  cold  storage  totaled  170  million  pounds,  but  excluding  G-overnment  holding!- 
commercial  stocks  were  128  million  pou.nds  com-oared  with  113  million  on  January  1 
last  year.     Stocks  of  evaporated  milk  reported  by  raan.ufacturers    were  also  very 
large  but  probably  2/3  of  the  increase  was  in  stocks  held  for  the  G-ovemment. 
Cream  in  cold  storage,  mostly  in  New  York  State,  totaled  254  thousa:id  40-q.uart  cans, 
coKtpared  v/ith  106  thousand  last  year,  and  193  thouscjnd  in  Jejiuaxy  1939  when  hold- 
ings were  unusually  large. 

Prices  of  dairy  products «  which  cormnonly  begin  to  decline  in  late  December,  appear 
to  average  slightly  higher  tha.n  they  were  a  month  ago.    American  cheese,  one  of 
"the  products  most  urgently  needed,  continues  outstandingly  hi^x,  the  -p^holesale 
price  being  54  percent  above  the  1936-40  mid-January  average  and  the  hic^hest  for 
<^anuary  since  1928.    In  Novem.ber  the  price  paid  by  condensaries  for  3.5^  milk 
averaged$2*16  per  100  poijiids  or  43  percent  above  the  November  5  year  average,  The 
inaji-uf acturt^rsi  selling  price  of  evaporated  milk  in  November  averaged  $3.67  per  cas5 
48    14-pz.  cans  or  26  percent  over  the  5-year  aver6\ge  for  November.    About  79  per- 
cent of  this  increase  in  the  price  of  evapQtrated  raillc  aopears  to  have  been  added 
to  the  paynents  for  milk.    Both  the  prices  paid  by  milk  distributors  for  millc  for 
^ottling  and  retail  prices  of  milk  in  cities  average  about  1  percent  higher  in 
<^anuary  than  in  Decem.ber.     Compared  with  the  5-7/ea,r  average  for  January  the  price 
J)aid  by  dealers  is  up  22  percent  mid  the  delivered  retail  price  in  principal  cities  j 
-s  up  16  percent.     The  December  prices  received  by  farmers  when  compared  with  tha  > 
S'-^erage  of  December  prices  during  the  1935-39  period  show  butterfat  hi^er  by  12 
percent  and  milk  by  32  percent.    Farmers  have  also  increased  their  returns  by 
sjelllng  more  of  the  product  as  i^ole  milk,  leaving  a  smaller  percentage  to  be  ^ 
si?:lTfm\ed.  and  said,  at  a  loirer  price  in  the  form  of  cream. 
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UMITED  STATES  DEE^ARTlvtENT  OF  AGRiaT-TUEE 
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SUl/H.IARy  OF  DAIRY  STATISTICS  FOR  TfiE  UlTITED  STATES 


January  16,  1942 


Average  i  1940 
1935-39 1  or 
1936^40 '  1941 


1S41  or  1942 


Total  or  percent"  6f 
average  prev.year 


MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FAHvIS:  : 

Total,  per  month  mil. lb.    Oct.  I  7,992 

Nov.  j  7,303 

Dec.  !  7,516 

i 

Per  capita,  daily  average                                 lb,    Nov.  |  1.876 

Dec.  i  1.868 

Per  cow,  per  day                                               lb,    Nov.  1  j  11.99 

(As  reported  by  crop  correspondents)                 Dec.  1  |  11.53 

Jan.  1  i  11.94 


8,510 
7,845 
8,076 

1.977 
1.968 

12.74 
12.17 
12.78 


8,928  a/ 
8,280  a/ 
8,556  aj 

2.073  aJ 
2.072  aJ 

12.84  I 
12.74  j 
12.95  ' 
5.40  c/j 


104.9 
105.5 
105.9 

104.9 

105.3 

100.8 
104.7 
101.3 


GRAIN  FED  PER  COW 
(As  reported  by  dairy  correspondents) 


lb. .  Dec.  1  i  4.61 
Jan.  1  !  b.37 


5.22  1 

5.91 ; 


103,4 
104.9 


PRODUCTION  OF  mUFACTURED  DAIRX"  PRODUCTS; 

Creamery  butter,  monthly   mil. lb. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


weekly  week  ending     Jan.  8 

American  cheese,  monthly...............  mil. lb,  Nov. 

Dec. 

weekly,,,...,  week  ending     Jan.  8 

Evaporated  milk,  case   rail. lb. 


4  products,  milk  equivalent...  mil. lb, 

(Creamery  butter  x  21,  all  cheese  except 
skim  X  10,  canned  cond.  ^  evap.milk  x  2.2) 


Oct. 
Nov, 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


108.1 
113.3 

30.8 
28,6 


137.1 
106.8 

3,525 
2,938 
3,040 


117,7 
126,5 


35.9 
35.2 


172,6 
134.3 

3,898 
3,288 
3,502 


I 


115.2  b/ 

115.3  a/! 


51.7  b/ 
52.0  a/ 


269.3 
258.2 

4,258 
3,681 


97.9 
91.1 

83.8 

144,0 
147,7 

137.9 

156.0 
192.3 

109,2 
112,0  , 
106.2^' 


STOCKS  ON  HMID; 

Butter  in  cold  storage  mil. lb. 

(Including  government  holdings). 


Commercial  holdings,  only. 


American  cheese  .....mil. lb. 

(Cold  storage  holdings) 

Evaporated  milk,  case  mil, lb, 

(Manufacturers'  stocks) 

5  products,  milk  equivalent  mil. lb, 

(Butter,  all  cheese,  canned  cond.  &  evap, 
milk  plus  cream  in  cold  storage)  


Dec.l  I 

Jan. 1  i 

Jan. 1  j 

Dec.l  \ 

Jan.l  ! 

Nov.i  ; 

Dec.l  ! 

j 

Nov.l  i 

Dec.l  ! 
Jan.  1 


95.5 
65.7 

43.6  i 

97.3  j 
92.3  I 

249.1  i 
212,2 

4,637 
3,747 
2,974 


67.6  j 
41.5! 


41.4 

119.3 
113.1 

353.2! 

226. 3  i 

i 

4.631! 
3,437! 
2,586' 


lb2. 5 
114.6 

108.7 

158.2 
170.2 

382.6 
417.6 

6,948  i 
6.287  i 
5,443  ^ 


225.6 
276.1 

262.6 

132.6 
150.5 

106.8 
184.5 

150.0 
182.9 
202.8 


PRICES: 

Butterfat,  per  pound.....   ct, 

(^^rices  received  by  farmers) 

Butter,  wholesale,  per  pound   ct, 

(92  score,  Chicago) 

American  cheese,  wholesale,  per  pound   ct, 

(Twins,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin) 

Milk,  wholesale,  per  100  pomids,..   dol, 

(All  purposes,  prices  received  by  farmers) 


Milk  for  city  distribution,  per  100  lbs. 
(•'^rices  paid  by  dealers,  3.5%  basis) 


dol. 


Milk,  retail  delivered,  per  quart   ct. 

(Average.  25  markets) 


Nov. 15  ! 
Dec.  15  1 

j 

Dec.  j 
Jan. 

Dec. 15  } 
Jan. 15  j 

Nov. 15  I 
Dec. 15  I 

Dec.  ! 
Jan.  j 

Dec.  I 

J.m.  L 


30,5 
32.1 

32.09 
31.10 

15.70 
15.10 

2.01 
2.02 

2.23 
2.24 

12.16 
12.17 


31.01 
34, 8  j 

34.20! 
30.11! 

17.001 
15.50i 

I 

I 

2.03 
2.07i 

i 

2. 24  I 
2. 26  I 

12.21 1 
12.53' 


36.7 
36.0 


34.56  1 
35.75 


23.25 
23.25 

2.64 
2.66  a/ 

2.70 
2.73  ay 

\ 

14.06  I 
14.16  -g/ 


a/  Preliminary,    b/  Preliminary  revision,     c/  forecast  or  interpolation, 
d/  Not  available  vdien  accompanying  chart  was  prepared,     e/  •'^rice  January  15. 


118.4 
103.4 

101.1 
118.7 

135.8 
150.0 

130.0 
128.5 

120.5 
120.8 

115.2 
114.8 


-  4  - 
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MILK  PRODI/CTION  ON  FARI'^S 
Milk  production  on  3''arms  in  Deceater  is  estiraated  at  nearly  8,56  "billion 
pounds t  or  about  6  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  month  of  1940.     This  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  the^  unusually  high  level  of  production  and  "brings  to  a 
close  the  year  1941^  in  which  all  previous  records  for  milk  production  have 
"been  "broken.     Tlic  total  for  the  year,  as  o'ctained  "by  adding  together  the  12  ■ 
preliminary,  monthly  estimates»  was  more  than  116-^  "billion  po-ijnds,  or  about 
5  percent  higher  than. in  1940,     On  a  per  capita  basis,  this  is  the  highest  out- 
put for  the  18-year  period  in  which  records  are  available,  and  nearly  9  percent 
above  the  1935-39  average. 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTIOIT  OIT.  FARMS,-  UNITED  STATES 
1935-39  Average,  1940,  and  1941 


_  J^onthly_To tal__ 

Dai_l£ 

Ave_rage_  p_er 

C_a]2.i  t_a__ 

Month  : 

Average  s 

: 

:  1941' 

;  Average 

t  '* 

,  a 

1935-39  : 

1940 

:  1941 

:  1940 

:  1935-39 

:    1940  : 

1941 

Million  ■■pounds 

Pot. 

Pounds 

January 

7,480 

7,952 

8,448 

106 

1.871 

1.950 

2.058 

^February 

7,124 

7,801 

8,008 

103 

1.957 

2.044 

2.159 

March 

8,342 

9,006 

9,331 

104 

2.084 

2.207 

2.271 

April 

8,928 

^9,444 

10,020 

106 

2.304 

2.390 

2.519 

May 

10,719 

11,076 

11,826 

107 

2.676 

2.712 

2.876 

June 

11,195 

11,805 

•12,180 

103 

2.886 

2.985 

3.059 

July 

10,443 

10,865 

11,362 

105 

2.604 

2,657 

2.760 

August 

••  9,330 

9,812 

10,385 

■  106 

2.325' 

2.398 

2.521 

September 

8,338 

8,880 

9,330 

106 

2.145 

2.241 

2.339 

October 

.  7,992^  - 

•  '8,510 

8,928 

105 

1.'989 

2.077  ■ 

2.165 

November 

7,303 

7,845 

8,280 

106 

1,876 

1,977 

2.073 

Dec,ember_  ._  

_  _Vj_516_  . 

_  _8j_0Z6. 

_  _  8»55d 

_  J06_ 

1.868  ' 

_  _1^6$_  _ 

Jearly_To.tal_  _ 

-_104i.''10_  _ 

-111^072. 

_  116,654 

 lObJ) 

_  _  2.216 

 ^2^301  

a.4c  /  _ 

Milk  production  per 

cow  in 

the  United  States 

continued 

at  a  very  high  leve] 

during  December 

and  at  the 

end  of 

the  month 

v^as  nearly  10  percent  above  average 

for  the  date.  However,  the  increase  in  production  per  cow  from  December  1  to 
January  1  vras  about  as  small  as  has  been  recorded  for  the  month,  partially. 


because  storms  and  cold  weather  in  Western  and  some  Central  sections  toward  the 
close  of  December  contrasted  sharply  with  the  unusually  mild  weather  that  sup- 
ported heavy  production  earlier  in  the  month. 


exeoA  Q-qq.  jo  quo  ^^nq  ii«  u\  x  ^\iGiiut,Y  .t^.j:  ,TA)Jo,i^uv;q.4- aoH^xq  q.Tiq_  *Qj.yiQjl  g  q.si3c[ 
eq:;  jo  ^xre  ui  8(^^p  onres  aq:;  uo  ueq^^  ssax  ^-eqiviaraos  'nof^onpojci  ut  pa^v-xocCaJC  qjiom  si^ou  i 

mzm  avi^  JO  i^uaojiad  o*<^9  'spjoq  osoq:^  iij  •oiq.^xi^A's  ©j-e  spjoocjc  qQ^^q^A  j:oj:  sjreQ/,, 
91  aq:;  ui  q%^V  -^^j  i^soqSiq  o-ii%  *i  Aj^^nu-Q^  uo  spimod  g6*2I  P^^^-^^iA-Ta  s^Tiax>uod.; 
-sajjoo  dojo        '^do:^  spj:aq  xii  moo  jod  uox^onpojd  *oioqi>^  -e  s-e  iej{^xiTioo  ettc^  jo^g; 

■eoj^  q^q^  iri  sraj-Dj  uo  saoo  3[XT^        joqninu  uf  es-eajoui  aqq.  q.Qsjj:o  oq.  -q^ouQ  q.0Ti  q,uq_i 
©imopxAD  xiT  svm.  ^oo  jod  uoi^^OTLpojd  jgaox  :^^i{Moraos  ♦saq.'B^^s  x'^-^^^^O  ^^Jioj^  q,sa/^  ©x^:^  xii' 
*oSt3  j:b©jC  -b  jo  q.'eqq.  s-e  onres  eqq  (^tioq^b  pa2'Bj:8A'e  moq  jad  uoxq-otipyjid.  «seq.^q.g  x^iq.tL9Q] 
mno^  9^1^         •sdnojS  ujac^saji^  pire  ox^^trexqv  ^^^los         "^T  Q-uoa'edd'e  osx'e  ajQA  sos-eajiotix: 
Qq'Sjspoji    •S8 0.-6:^3  X^-^^^^0  M^-^^u  q-S^jj  pu^  o'CQ-^IW  ^^J^H  ^X^^^^s  q.soni  dn  sw. 

qq.uoni  ©qq.  jo  q.sx  ouq.  no  moo  jad  uoxq.onpojd  •xt6I  *I  ^J'St^u^P  HQ-P^  po^E^draoo  sy 
*soAX^o  ^*q.  pa^tons  /xi'^^-O'^  ^-^"^  ^"^^^  anios  pire  A'q.txiq.'e  Suxonpojcd  2[XT^ . ^^Q-iQtTni  jlorqi 
JO  sMoo  ajoni  SiiT:>[XTni        spjaq  Sux^txira  -iT^^^  Suipuedxa  uaaq  aA-eu  oq.  j'eadd'B  sjoraj^jt 
«pa2{XT«i  £zuomj.oo  sj.^  smoo  odA'q  asodjiid~x'^^''"'-P  JO  sa:aqnirin  axq'e jopxsuoo  ajaqM  <sa;aqq.oj 
Qtncs  puB  saq.'Bqs  asaqq.  uj     'SBxa^  piiB  'emoqi3X^0  spi^i-XoifT  oq.  pjsMq,saM  iddTSSTSSTj^  raojcjt 
§xiipnQq.xa  saq'Biqg  x'SJ:q-nao  "q^^Tiog  jo  dnoj.S  b  iiioa:j  poq-jodaj  s^M  moo  jad  noiq.onpoa:di 
sSejaA'B-Moxaq  •pneq  jaqqo  aqq.  uq     'opejoxoo  P^ts  *^iiBq.uoT/'j  ♦'eq.o^^BQ;  qq.j:o|i  Suxpnxon-j: 
•saq.'Bq.g  ja-qqo  x^«i®-^^s  uiojj  paq.j:odaa  osx's  S'bm  jv^oo  jad  uoxqonpojd  qSx'q  pjooa-g 

•nos'Bas  siqq.  q.'e  x'ei^i^         ^l-'sqq.  s«uoq.s; 
eqq  q.3ux-3S"e  paj:aq.xaqs  xi^^'^  ^-^^  ■eaj'B  q.'eqq.  ux  spjaq  Axfep  q.jBd  q.soui  aqq.  joj  qSnoqc^: 
-X^  «sq.jodaj  qquora-Gqq-jo-q.sj:xj  ux  dn  Moqs  %ou  pxp  q.Bqq,  uoxq.onpoj:d  y[ZW  "HO  sq.osj: 
--ja  asjaAp-e  p-eq  aA'Gu  iv'Bui  aAi?M  pxoo  q.-aaoaj  aqj,     •j'sa.^^  aqq.  jo  ujiiq.  aqq.  jaq.jB  xi^^^ro.^ 
aLQOO  qou  pip  jaqqeaM  ajaAas  saq.'eq.g  aqa  jo  q.soiir  ux  pu-e  Snxpaaj  x'Bjaqxx  Q%  iC'XSTiOi 
-jouaS  Suxpuodsaj  aq  oq.  jreadd'S  snoo  yaw  poo2  '-Baj-e  iSTDiemuio:)  sxqq.  uj     ^x    JBUub^^* > 
joj  MOO  jad  uoxq.oiLpoj-d  p^ooaj-jBai;  j:o  pj;ooaj:  poMoqs  ©q.'^q.g  AJi^AO  ^-^ws^Su^  Ma^I  oq. 
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MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COY/  I!T  HTJ^DS  KEPT  BY  RGPOhTiiES  ij 


^  ^  TA.  .  .  *  January  1,  :  J^xmrxr-j  1,  :  Janu^xy  1,  :  J.ir^uarv  1 
^.e^  and  ^ivision_  _:iAvg^)  1^31^40         _  19^0  j_  _  _1941  


1942 


a.ine 
H. 
Vt. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
^.  Y. 
M.  J. 


Pounds 
12.4 
14.6 
12.7 
17.0 
16.4 
15.1  ■ 
18.2 


Pounds 
'l2.8 
15.0 
12.6 
17.4 
17.2 
16.2 
18.8 


15.2  15.7 


Pounds 

X  t->  •  J- 

14.4  . 
13.1  . 
17.6 
•17.3 
16.0 
■  13.6 
16.2 


?ounrl_s. 
12.7 
15.0 
13.6 
17.4 
18.0 
17.2 
19»8 
16.8 


^'^'^JL   .  15^17 

^hio  13.4 
Ind.  ■  12,1 

111.  .  13.0 
-^ich.  15.4 
^is..   14.0 


13.S 
12.8 
14.0 
16.4 

14.5 


J  5. 96 
14'.  1 
13.6 
15.1 
16.2 


i6jL88 

14.7 

13.8 

14.5 

16.8 


14.9  15.6 


■■linn. 
'cv;a 


13.63 


■  14.6 
12.6 
8.0 

^.  Dak.  ■■  9.6 
3»  Dak.  9,5 
t'ebr .  11,8 

^^Hs^   12.4  12.2  ■      .  12.6  _    13.1 


15.7 
13.4  . 

8.0- 
10.5 


14. 
16.5 
14.1 
8.9 
12,2 


91 


15.30 


10.0 

12.5 
12.2 


11 » 2 

12.2 
12.6 


16.4 
13c8 
8.8 
12,3 
10.2 
12.4 


m\ 
m] 

BOIJ 

ui 

02J 


'A. 

Va. 
C. 

>aA.  .  _ 


11-^56 
13.3 

9.3 

9.0 
10.1 

9.4 
-_8^0„ 

9.72 


1  

14.2 
9.6 
9.1 

10.  S 
9.9 

10.10 


12.83_ 
14.6 
10.7 
9.2 
10.7 
11.2 
_  '8.9  _ 
10.65 


12^S1 
14.9 
11.1 
9.5 
11. 0,' 
10 .9  . 
_8j^3_ 
10,89 


enn. 
Ua, 

^'4ss. 



g.*_Cl.l^?T.  


9.1 
8.2 
7.5 
6.1 
6.8' 
9.0 
_7_i.8_ 
_7.-_90 
11.2 
■15*1 
10.4 ' 
11.9 
14.9  ■ 
13.4 
16*1 


9.6 

8.8 

7.9  ' 

5.6 

6.9 

8.7 
_7^7_ 
_7^P5 

16.4 
11.1 

1  Q 
J. t_'  »  .X 

15.7 
13.8 
18.0 


9.8 

■8.5 
8.0 
5.4 

■<-}  "7  ■  . 
<  .  I  -' 

•  8.6 

-  7.5  _ 

-  8-04_ 
12.1 
15.0 
10.9 
12 
15 
14.0 
16.6 


9 


.3 


10.5 
S.6  : 
7.6 
6.0' 
6.8 
8.4 

_7^4_ 

_8j».04 

12.9 

15.3 

10.6 

14.1 

15.3  . 

13.5 

16.2 


:^im|gEST_  _  12_^52  ______  14_,.S7  _  _  \  14.25_  _  _  _  _  14^^^ 

£«_Sj^  ■    11.83    12.43    .    .       _    12.78  12^9_5 


U  AYsrages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  01  herds  kept  "by  reporters 

divided  "by  the  total  numDer  of  milk  cov/s  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  Pigurer 
ior  IJew  England  States  are  "based  on  corahined  returns  from  crop  8.nd  special  dairy 
i"Bporters  and  are  weighted  "by  counties.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and 

*  S.  are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  aver.ages  are  "based 
-n  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  sho\m  separately,  as  follovsi 
,Wth  Atlantic,  Ehode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delav/are  and  Florida;  South  Central, 
*iOtii>?rlj5^\o.': /V^c-at-ox'Ti,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada. 

_  7  ^  .  hfvr 


THE  DAISY  INnjSTKf  AND  THE  WAR 


As  the  Nation's  war  effort  increases,  the  records  of  dairy  production,  stocks,  and  prices 
show  unprecedented  conditions,  though  they  do  not  reveal  v/hat  lies  ahead.    The  record  to  date  \ 
shows  only  the  first  adjustments.     To  visualize  the  changes  in  prospect  we  must  look  at  what 
the  countries  at  v/ar  have  done  or  look  back  to  1918  and  calculate  what  we  would  have  done  in 
1919  and  perhaps  in  1920  if  the  war  had  continued. 

There  are  many  things  that  axe  not  yet  clear.     The  shifts  of  population  that  have  "begun 
have  already  resulted  in  sharp  regional  changes  in  the  demand  for  market  milk.    There  is  a  call 
for  more  than  a  million  additional  workers  at  the  points  where  ships  must  he  built  and  airplanes 
assembled,  but  housing  and  transportation  difficulties  have  appeared  and  further  decentralization 
may  be  necessary.    The  town  with  the  greatest  number  of  unemployed  workers  today  may  be  designate* 
as  the  site  of  a  training  camp  or  a  munitions  factory  tomorrow.    About  all  that  dairymen  can  do  t{ 
meet  these  uncertainties  is,  first,  to  asstime  that  the  number  of  workers  in  all  present  munitions 
plants  vdll  increase  and,  secondly,  prepare  to  move  quickly  to  meet  new  demands  as  they  appear. 

Increased  employment  at  high  wages  and  prospective  increases  in  taxes  will  shift  purchas- 
ing power  betvjeen  income  classes  and  producing  groups  and  cause  unpredictable  changes  in  the 
demand  for  individual  dairy  products.     Changes  in  demand  are  taking  place  much  more  rapidly  than 
changes  in  supplies.    Prices  have  risen  unevenly,  resulting  in  inequalities.     Such  difficulties 
are  likely  to  increase,  though  some  of  them  may  be  avoided  by  price  control  measures. 

Daily  products  rank  high  on  the  list  of  necessary  foods  but  milk  cows,  like  airplane 
workers,  demand  "overtime  pay"  for  extra  production.     Thus,  while  cows  will  produce  some  milk  on 
hay  and  pasture  alone,  the  record  high  production  per  cov/  in  1941  was  due  largely  to  the  feeding 
of  nearly  8  pounds  of  grain  for  ea.ch  pound  of  butterfat  produced.    With  cows  already  well  fed, 
further  increases  in  production  per  cow  can  be  secured  only  at  relatively  high  cost.     To  increasi 
production  by  heavier  feeding  about  25  pounds  of  additional  grain  v/oul  d  now  have  to  be  fed  for 
each  pound  of  additional  butterfat  secured. 

With  normal  response  to  prices „  with  prices  of  feeds  and  of  dairy  products  about  as  they 
are  now  and  only  a  gradual  movement  of  workers  from  the  farms,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  number  of  milk  cows  would  continue  to  increase  during  1342  and  tha-t  milk  production  per 
cow  would  average  even  higher  than  in  1941,  resulting  in  total  milk  production  about  4  percent 
higher  in  1942  than  in  1941,    This  production  would  permit  exporting  the  dairy  products  now 
called  for  and  v;ould  maintain  about. the  present  level  of  domestic  consiimption.     This,  however, 
is  not  a  forecast  of  production  but  merely  a  base  point  from  which  to  estimate.  Allowances 
should  be  made  for  the  effects  of  National  efforts  to  increase  milk  production,  for  such  price 
ceilings  or  rationing  measures  as  may  restrict  either  the  production  or  the  consumption  of  daily 
products  and  for  the  effect  of  weather  conditions  on  the  production  of  grass  and  grain. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  conditions  in  1917  and  1918,  feed  grain  supplies-  are  large  and  prices 
relatively  Iovit  in  compa.rison  with  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and  there  are  no  indications 
yet  that  feed  supplies  will  not  continue  adequate.     The  nxomber  of  units  of  grain  cons-uming  live- 
stock on  farms  is  probably  6  or  7  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  will  probably  increase  that  i 
much  or  more  in  1942,  but  if  weather  conditions  are  average  the  prospective  increase  in  the  A 
acreage  devoted  to  feed  grain  crops  should  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  feed,  1 

Some  shortages  of  raw  materials  have  appeared  and  more  are  to  be  expected.     There  is  \ 
danger  that  the  shortage  of  rubber  for  tires  may  affect  retail  milk  deliveries  and  the  quantity  I 
of  milk  that  people  can  carry  home  from  stores.    About  125  new  cheese  factories  have  been  opened 
up  but  necessary  metals  are  now  difficult  to  secure  and  most  cheese  factories,  condenseries,  and 
milk  drying  plants  will  be  worked  closer  to  capacity  in  1942  than  in  any  past  year. 

On  the  v^hole,  dairymen  start  the  year  vdth  nearly  the  maximum  number  of  cows  on  hand,  with 
large  supplies  of  grain  in  sight,  with  hay  supplies  large  in  the  aggregate  and  seriously  short 
only  in  quite  limited  areas,  with  prices  of  dairy  products  at  the  highest  level  in  13  years,  withi 
a  widor  realization  of  the  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet  of  the  world  than  ever  before  and  with 
a  call  from  the  United  Nations  for  all  that  they  and  their  families  can  produce. 


~  8  - 


